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Foreword 



In recent few years, many countries have found it increasingly 
difficult to finance their education systems. By definition, available 
resources in less developed countries are scarce, and education is 
expensive. The combination of high population growth and the 
global economic crisis of the 1980s has placed many governments 
under severe strain. 

At the 1984 ninth Conference of Commonwealth Education 
Ministers, in Cyprus, delegates recommended that *a study should 
be conducted on a cross-country basis of the experience within the 
Commonwealth of raising additional and alternative funds for 
education* (Commonwealth Secretariat 1985, p. 33). One focus of 
discussion had been the extent to which extra resources could be 
generated by communities. 

To implement the conference recommendation, the Common- 
wealth Secretariat commissioned a set of studies and organised a 
workshop in Botswana to discuss the issues. The workshop was 
held from June 12-19 1985, and was mainly attended by represen- 
tatives of governments, academic specialists, churches and other 
voluntary agencies from the neighbouring Commonwealth 
countries of Botswana, L«otho, Malawi. Swaziland. Tanzania. 
Zambia and Zimbabwe. With the help of additional funding from 
the Economic Development Institute of the World Bank, it became 
possible to extend the scope of panicipation. This resource book 
is one outcome of the workshop and the associated studies. Most 
of its content was discussed at the workshop, and it draws 
considerable inspiration from participants* views. 

Community resourcing of schools has implications beyond the 
purely financial. For example, increased community funding can 
improve linkages between schools and the general public. It is 
frequently suggested that people value services more highly and 
take a stronger interest in the nature of the services when they 
direaly contribute finance or labour, however small in amount. 
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Active community involvement can also strengthen support for 
teachers and children, and it can help improve supervision and 
accountability in the school system. 

At the same time, the outcomes of conununity financing projects 
are not always entirely positive. Heavy financial demands fall with 
unequal weight on different sections of society, and can become a 
severe burden on individuals. Where communities are divided, self- 
help schemes may intensify rivalry rather than promote solidarity. 
The Harambee schools in Kenya, for example, have tended to be 
qualitatively poor by comjarison with government schools, and 
have done little to reduce regional inequalities. 

The book has four main audiences: 

1. government offirere in headquarters who want to know both 
how to improve strategies for collecting resources at the local 
level and what dangers to avoid, 

2. district level government officers who have similar concerns, 

3. leaders in churches and other non-government organisations 
who wish to Ktablish or expand schools with government and 
community support, and 

4. community leaders with similar objectives at the local level. 

Systems of community financing tend to be highly culture- 
specific, which makes it hard to generalise. One group of West 
African societies, for example, generates funds through systems of 
age groups which may have no exact counterpans elsewhere. 
Religious groups with strong interests in education operate in some 
areas but not in others. And while some societi^ are so cohesive 
that they can require even their non-rodent sons and dau^ters to 
contribute to schools back home, others command w^ker loyalties 
and find it hard to encourage contributions even from resident 
community members. Clearly the examples and suggestions in the 
book must be adapted in different contexts. 

Yet many of the points discussed in this book clearly are 
generally applicable. For example: 

♦ in all countries there is scope for incr««ing the resources 
provided in education by communities. 



o 
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* ail governments should coilect basic information on self-help 
operations, 

* all governments need to exercise controls to regulate the 
provision of schooling and its quality, 

* ail schools need to be properly managed, and 

* all schools should operate a system of careful accounting. 

Finally, although this resource book concentrates on community 
tinancing in primary and secondary education, readers may also 
find it valuable in nonformal and vocational education projects, 
and even in schemes outside the education sector altogether. 



Peter R.C. Williams, 
Director, Education Programme, 
Human Resource Development Group, 
Commonwealth Secretariat. 
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How to Use this Book 



. i SESIOR GOVERSMENT OFFiCER 



Who are 

youf 



What 
could you 
do xmth 
this book? 



A DISTRICT EDUCATION OFFICER 



A CHURCH EDUCATION SECRETARY OR 
AN OFFICER OF ANOTHER NON GOyERNMENT 
ORGANISATION 



A COMMUNITY LEADER 



1. Go through it to decide what is releinnt to your 
context, 

2, Discuss it with others in the communtty. 
? Follow up its suggestions. 

4. Distribute it to colleagues, gotvmment officers, 
and non government organisations. 



I Go through it to decide what is reUnmit to your 
context. 

2. Discuss it with your colleagues, 

I. Organise workshops for schools and community 
leaders, using tt in conjunction with local materials, 

4. Distribute it to colleagues, commumty leaders and 
gox^mment officers. 



1. Go through it to decide what u relevant to your context. 

2. Discuss it with your colleagues. 

J. Organise workshops for school and commumty leaders, using 

it in conjunction utth local matermls, 
4. Distribute it to colleagues, non-goivmment organisations 

and community leaders. 



Go through it decide what is relevant to yimr context, 
Arrange for the topics to be discussed during policy meetings. 
Instruct subordinates to follow up its suggestions in local leiH 
workshops with community leaders, 

Distribute tt to district officers, non government organisations and 
community bodies, 



I) 



Part I: 
Preliminary Issues 

Chapter 1: 
Different Types of Ck>inmunity and 

School 



This chapter begins by outlining the different types of community 
with which the book is concerned. It then looks at different types 
of school. 

/. Different Types of Community 

A community may be defined as a group of people who share 
social, economic and cultural interests. Its members recognise 
social obligations to each other, hold at least some common values, 
and identify themselves with each other as *we*. They normally 
have some shared institutions. 

This overall definition embraces ihe following tyf^ and 
examples of communities: 

(a) A geographic community refers to all the individuals living in 
a village, rural district or urban suburb. In many countries, 
schools have been formed and are supported by village 
development associations and by local parents* groups. 

In some situations all the people in a country or even a 
continent may sec themselves as a community, though in this 

11 
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book we are less concerned with global concepts, 
^b) The word 'community' can also describe ethnic, racial and 
reiigious groups within a wider society. Thus it can refer to 
the Tamil, Gikuyu or Brazilian- Indian peoples, for example; 
to Chinese, Europeans or Asians; or to Christians. 
Mormons, Jews or Muslims. Within the Christian 
community may exist sub-communities of Roman Catholics, 
Baptists, Methodists, Anglicans and so on; and within the 
Muslim community may exist sub-communities of IsmaiUs. 
Ahmadiyya, Sufis aiui so on. 

Whether individuals identify themselves as members of the 
overall rcU^on or of the sect usually depends on their 
numbers and the context. If people are a minority and sec 
themselves as fundamentally different from others, they are 
likely to join together more cohesively. 

(c) Some communities sub-divide themselves by sex and age for 
particular purposes. In all parts of the world males and 
females, and children, youths, middle-aged and elderly, meet 
separately for some purposes. Sometimes, for example, 
women's groups are a powerful force. And some West 
African communities arc sub-divided into age groups which 
play a major role in generating resources for schools. 

(d) Communities may also be based on occupations. For 
example, many commercial companies, universities and 
missions run schools for the children of their workers. The 
Rotary and Lions Clubs are communities of businessmen 
which do not usually run their own schools but often provide 
grants for specific projects. 

(e) Communities can also arise from shared famiiy concerns. 
Among the most important for school support are Parents* 
Associations, based on adults' shared involvement with the 
welfare of their children. 

(f) Some schools are run by educational trusts which were 
created to fund and run them and which have no other 
community functions. One example is the Tanzania Parents' 
Association (TAP A), which runs nearly 50 schools. In all 
parts of the world one can find similar non-profit-making 
organisations. 

(g) Many schools receive support from Old Students' Associa- 
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tions. In this case, the communities are based on former 
membership of the schools. 

An inaividual may simultaneously belong to several 
communities, for there is considerable oveHap, and there may be 
communities within communities. It is also clear that communities 
may operate in widely differing ways. Whereas in some 
communities both membership and activities are voluntary, in 
others they are compulsory. Thus an individual may decide v^hether 
or not to join the Rotary Club and whether or not to support the 
Club^s assistance to a school, but people cannot dedde on their 
birthplaces, and social sanctions may make it ahnost impossible for 
individuals to opt out of village development association projects 
uiUess they are prepared to leave the area altogether. 

2. Different Types of School 

Among primary and secondary schools, which are the main 
concern of this book, there arc many different systems of 
ownership, financing and management. In some cases, primary 
schools are owned by local governments but rely on conununities to 
help with buildings and management. In other cases, schools are 
completely owned by communities and are entirely outside the 
government framework. 

Community and Government Financing 




Completely CommuTUty 
unassisted schools mth 
by goi^. some got4. 

support 



government wholly 
schools wAh financed 
some community by govt, 
support 
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Ownership, management and financing could each be analysed 
separately. For simplicity, the diagram on the previous page con- 
centrates only on financing. At one end of the chart are unaided 
schools completely financed by village development committees, 
churches, or other community bodies, and at the other end are 
schools completely financed by government. Between these 
extremes are community/church schools which receive some 
government subsidies and, further to the right in the diagram, 
schools which are incorporated into the public system but for which 
communities are responsible for part of the costs. 

This diagram may not closely reflect all the school categories of 
every country. In some countries there may not be any schools 
which arc *wholly financed by government'. In other countries all 
schools may have some government support and there may not 
be any completely unassisted institutions. Also the model is very 
simple, and excludes private, profit-making schools. Nevertheless it 
is useful for present purposes. 



I What Types of School? I 

* ♦ 

* This book is chiefly concerned with collective action to finance * 

* schools, not just with individual fee-paying by parents or pupils, t 

* We are excluding from discussion private schools which charge * 

* fees, are owned by commercial businessmen, and are run for ♦ 
« profit. We are also excluding fees that are imposed by central I 

* govemtnerUs as an alternative form of taxation. * 

* However, fees which are set by non-profit-making institutions * 

* at the school level are relevant to our discussion, even when the * 

* schools are owned by the government. * 
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Chapter 2: 
The Reasons for 
Community Support 

Community provision often starts at a time when government 
resources are not available. During the last century many govern- 
ments refused to supiKsrt education because they did not consider 
it necessary or d^irable. Today, governments do recognise their 
responsibilities; but many are unable to stretch their resources far 
enough. 

Most communities prefer governments, with their greater 
resources, to provide aU the facilities and staff for their schools. 
When funds are short, though, communities may decide to bridge 
the gap so that their children do not suffer. 

Sometimes, the problem is worse than a shortage of materials in 
the school: the absence of any school at all. In this case, a 
community may resort to self-help to get something started, hoping 
that the government will take over the school later. Many schools in 
the public system can trace their history back to a time when they 
were unaided. 

* Community SuppoH within the National System * 

* * 

J Most community support seeks to 'bridge the gap' between what * 

* the government can provide and what the communities want to • 
f. be provided. Communities erect extra buildings, employ t 

* teachers, buy books etc. to supplement what already exists. * 

* Sometimes, communites haw to bridge the gap by estab- • 
\ lishing a completely new school. Usually, these communities are I 

* keen for the government to take ox^r their school as soon as * 

* possible. * 

* ♦ 

15 
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In other cases, government funds are available but communities 
refuse to accept them. The communities choose lo establish schools 
outside the public system because they want to expr^s their 
separate identity. Such cases are especially common in religious 
communities. Churches, for example, may accept fmanciai help 
only if it does not have too many *strings* attached and if they can 
retain control of curriculum and staffing. 

However, the existence of schools outside the main education 
system can create problems for government planners and for pupils 
who want to transfer between the systems. Also, some community 
schools are estabUshed for petty rather than noble reasons. 
Community leaders may open schools only to advance their 
political ambitions, and some communities may support 
institutions only because of rivalries with their neighbours. In these 
cases schools may divide society and be uneconomic in size. 
Governments may need to exercise controls and find a balance 
between encouraging community vitality and discouraging social 
divisions. Issues of government control are considered at several 
points in this book, particularly Chapter U. 

SDAs as an Example of an Independent Community ♦ 

In many countries, the Seventh-day Adventist church runs its J 
own schools completely separate from the main education ♦ 
system. In Papua New Guinea, the SDAs even have their own ♦ 
university. Some funds come from abroad, but a lot is provided * 
by local church members. The SDAs wish to remain separate so * 

* that they can control their teachers and have their own , 

* curriculum. * 

* Some government officers have misgivings about the lack of ♦ 
unity in the system. The different curriculum makes it hard for ^ 
SDA children to transfer into government schools, and the * 
government officers are would like to have more control. 

But the SDA schools in PNG operate effideiuly, and are open 
to government inspection. And the fact that the church runs its J 
own schools relieves the government of a burden. The official ♦ 
policy, therefore, is to respect the wishes of the SDA community * 
while keeping a general eye on standards. ♦ 



* 

♦ 
♦ 
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When communNies build their own .vchools, they i>ften use local 
materials to keep costs low. 
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P3.]rt II* 
Establishing and 
Running a Ichool 



Chapter 3: 
Procedures for R^istradon 

Governments generally insist that all schools should be officially 
registered, including schools that are independently managed and 
financed. They do this (a) to assess the geographical coverage of 
education, and (b) so that they can enforce regulations on the 
quality of provision. 

Community leaders who are considering opening schools should 
first obtain copies of the government regulations and application 
forms from their Ministry of Education, it may convenient to 
approach a District Education Office first; but if no office is 
nearby, or if the office does not have the dcK;uments, it should be 
possible to obtain them by writing to the Ministry. Community 
leaders would be wise to discuss their intentions with education 
officers before submitting formal applications. 

/, Stages in Approval 

Most systems have several stages before a school can be fully 
registered. The procedure in Imo State of Nigeria may be given as 
an example. In Imo State the government agrees to pay all teachers 
once the communities have put up the schools, and the government 
insists on certain building designs. Such arrangement may not 
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apply in all countrira, but the procedures for gaining permission are 
probably fairly typical: 

(a) Applications to establish new schools should be made in the 
month of August, 12 months preceding the academic year in 
which the school is due to open (e.g. August 1988 for 
opening in September 1989). The forms should be submitted 
to the Zonal Inspeaor of Eduction, wl.o then sends them to 
the State Ministry of Education with his comments. 

(b) On receipt of the application. tl» Ministry checks whether 
the school conforms with governmait policies (i.e. whether it 
is in a suitable place, whether the government is able to pay 
the requir«i grants, etc.). 

(c) The Mimstry may demand satisfactory eviden<^ from the 
community that the school can actually be built, and that the 
commumty has adequate land, labour and fmance. Currently 
it insists on the community having at least N50,000 in a bank 
account. 

(d) The Ministry then writes to the community indicating 
whether or not the application is approved-in-prindple. 

(e) The community must accept the following conditions in 
writing: 

i) Government will not accept responsibUities for any 
school unl^ its phases have been completed in 
accordance with governmait specifications. 

ii) Schools must be open to students from areas other than 
the places where the institutions arc sited. 

iii) The government will not pay compensation when it takes 
over a school. 

iv) Government shall be free to decide on the type of courses 
that the school will offer. 

(f ) When communities have received written permission, and in 
turn have given their written agreement to the rules, they may 
commence building. 

(g) When the buUdings are r^dy, they are inspected by the 

government. 

(h) If the buildinp are satisfactory, the government ^ves final 
approval to the school, and posts teachers to it. However, the 
government insists that the buildings must have reached a 
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satisfaciory standard at least two months before the date on 
which the school is due to open. 

2, Application Forms 

Most Ministries have specific forms which must be submitted to 
achieve initial registration. Pages 21 and 22 show the form used by 
the Zimbabwe Ministry of Education. Zimbabwe has a shghtly 
different bureaucratic procedure from Imo State, but agam has 
similarities to other systems. It is worth nothmg that: 

(a) The form commences with a reference to the relevam law and 
regulations, which gives it a proper context. 

(b) The form is carefully designed, with five pans reflectrng the 
five stages through which it must pass before r^istraiion can 
be fully approved. At each stage, an officer must sign it. 

(c) The person requesting registration must complete iwo 
copies of the form and submit them to the District Education 
Officer (DEO) responsible for the area in which the school is 
lo be sited. The DEO makes a recommendation, and then 
forwards both copies to the Regional Director. In turn, the 
Regional Director makes a decision, retains one copy of the 
forms for his files, and sends the other to a Planning Officer 

in the Ministry. , rx- * 

(d) If registration is not recommended, the Regional Director 
should send the form back to the applicant with an 
explanatory letter. However, no written comments arc 
required if registration is recommended. Governments m 
other coumries might consider it desirable to require first the 
DEO and then the Regional Director to write a few words of 
justification to avoid the danger of the application being 
recommended simply because the officers wished to save 

themselves work. 

(e) The form must be accompanied by a sketch map. inis 
indicates where the school is or will be, and helps the 
authorities :o see whether it is a suitable location m relation 
to other schools and to centres of population. Sketch maps 
may not always be very accurate, however, and the 
authorities should check details before putting too much 
trust in them. 
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mmSTRY OF EDUCA TION 

APPLICATION FOR THE REGISTRATION /RB^REGiSTRATION 

OF A PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Pari A ^hifubi t umph u ti h\ the Respvmtbh Authtmty and two tt^ptrs P/ the form submHted, 
ti^rlhrr mth u ski'Uh ^Hap .*/*f«*w^ ihr htatwn of thr wftoo/ ut€ tn rrtaifon to (he mam ercrss 

fP^fa^r drhir the tfmpfdtcabiei 

PAHTA 

TO DISTRICT EDL CA TIOS omCER 



In i^rtm of the tducuswn AcL 1979 and the Education tRe^^tered &:h0obi Reguku^m. 
appbt &tftm herrbs imdv fvr the rrgtstraiwn/ rt regUratfon of the undefwntwned 

pnfmfy sfm:mt schaoL u^h rffett from and fitr paymtni of ike 

a pprnpnate firunts 

1 Same ofSihrnpl Pretwm Regutnatmn No (if anv^ 

2 lAH'atwn 

? Xame of Respttmhtr Authvnty 

4 Addfr$% 

5 Pmpmed mtttai vHtaiment h\' f^rade and ie^ 



U u cunftrmrd that rirrv teacher who u employed wdt be u proper f^rson mih 
apprvprmtr quubficatwm to be a teacher at the school. 

The $pecrfieaif&ns for chssfaorm ket out m Part / o/ the Fmt Schedule to the Education 
(Regutered Schools^ Reguiatinm, 1980 mil be /have been met and provtston wdl be made 
far the mawtenanre of the u hool. l^oititon wdl also be made m succeedmg years for the 
uddahnal fsctbties required for approi^ expansion 

SamtattoH and a uater supply udt be prwtded and mamtatned to the satisfaction oj the 
Sftnutry of Health tn accor^nce wtth the prtnnswtis of Part II of the Fmt Schedule to the 
Educ&tiOtt (Regutered Schoali^ Regulattons. 1980. 

I am aware that the schtwl may not function until apptcnnl for tt to do so has been given 
and (hat (ka upprtnal ts ^ubp^ t to the iubtmssion uf a completed Butldtngs and Furniture 
Certificate (Ftfrm tO and of a satisfactory Sanitation and Water Safety Certificate 
tFvrm HD mAl 



lh4te 



Addreu 



Signed an behalf of the 
Responsible A uthonty , 

Same (Printed^ 
PKusitton heM 
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of o Prinmry SchmU 



PART B 

TO REOIOSAL DiRECTOH 

rfm appdcatton ftwo <of^%h toi^ethrt with the rrkvani sketch map. is farwardeH un4 
TV commanded J not rmmmended. 

tkUe Ihsirut Educmtnm Of($tef 

FARTC 

Tt: SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION (PlannmH Offkerf 

Th» upfdic^wn for registratwn fone copy - phis sketch mapf is recommended 

Date 

Regnmal Erector 

fSOTE: if lAe apf^:attm tunn^ be^tecommen^d it should be returned to the appkcant 
together uyuh an rxphnaiory Lttier^ 



PARTD 

TO EDUCATION OFFICER f EDUCATION ADMfN!STRATiON) 

RegK^tmtwn approi^ m prmctple wtth effect f rom mciuding, not m€h^dm^ 

the payment of grarUs, s^bfect la forms ED. 30 and fJD WA bemg satt^f&ctvry 

Dute 

Plannmg Officer 



(N B. Once the aj^tk^&twn has teen apprm^ in prtnctple, the Regtonai Dvertor must be 
mformed and aJked to ensure that the ouisiandmg forms are submitted prior iv the 
proposed date of openmg of the school f 



PARTE 

TO EXECUTIVE OFFICER f ADMINISTRATION) 

I canftrm that farms ED I . ED Wand ED. SOtAP are itd^actoty and that the school should be 
registered wHh effect from mcbulmg/not mchdmg the payment of grants 

Date 

Education Officer fEducatwn Admmtstratton^ 
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(f) The form also reminds the person who fills it about the 
agency's obligations in relation lo teachers, classrooms, 
sanitation and water supply for both present and future 
needs. By signing the form, the person has provided a formal 
acknowledgement of awareness of the regulations and their 
obligations. 

(g) The last two sections require officers to approve the form, 
first in principle and then in full following receipt of the 
certificates confirming that the buildings, sanitation and 
water supply are satisfactory. 



3, Registration of Managers 

Some governments also require communities to register the 
managers of their schools. They do this so that (a) they have proper 
records of who the managers are, (b) they can ensure that managers 
are suitable individuais/organisadons, and (c) they can ensure that 
communities are well organised, and that managers know their 
responsibilities. 

Pages 24 and 25 show a translation of the form used in Tanzania. 
The original was in SwaWli. Note that in addition to the 
information required, the person signing the form undertakes to 
follow the education laws. 

It must be emphasised, however, that all these regulations refer 
to ideal situations (see box below). 

♦♦♦»»»*««**♦♦♦••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦*••♦•*****♦** 

I The Regulations may not Always be FolUnved • 

* * 

* !n the late 1960s the government of Kenya introduced , 

• a lot of regulations to control Harambee schools and rationalise * 
I the education system. But as the elections of 1969 drew near, # 

* politicians became very active in the education sector. The * 

♦ Ministry of Education was forced into widespread commitments ♦ 
; of ad hoc aid and extra teachers, with little regard for I 
*7^lations and the requirements of the education plan. J 

J ♦ 

♦ Source: Anderson (J 973), p. 27. » 

*»»*♦♦♦»»♦•»»♦«»♦♦♦♦*••••******♦•*•*♦*•♦ 
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UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 
MINISTRY OF NATIONA L EDUCA TION 
APPLICA TION FOR PERMISSION TO BE MANAGER OF A SCHOOL 

(EducaUan Act No. 25 of 1978) 



SECTION 17 



To The i:t^mmmwT.rf fmEdutatwn 
Mmistry of Education 



uti Hrf[tonui Edumtmn Ofjicer 

PART \i' Tv br ftikd byupp^ni, 

1 FuUname 

2 ihiupation Bmmru 

? Add7t^s MBusmriS PntfHt RcKWtt 

fb) Rtudenct Dmrfrt Re^n 

4 Samfvf Proposed sclmoi Distuci Tuan 

ial Tyffe (f( i< kiH4 

ib} H^htsi form fciaw/ to be attamed 
^ Rmsio be offered 

6 iu^ Same of oumrr of school 
fhf Address - 

PART B if the Manager ts on Organts^tion. thu paU to he f tiled by an ouf homed ref^rrsetUotnr 

7 mf Same of authorised officer 

ib) Po%ttwntntheOrganiiatHm 

5 fa / Same of Orf^nuatton 

th) Renutratwn So ^^^^^ 

if the Of^fmauon » wof registered mtder a«v l^u m lnHzanui ^ne detady uhp'itnry nml 
structure of the vrganvsation 
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Applicatwn for Permission to be Manaf^er of a School 



*9 ih tmh of fithrr m hwh man&i^fd by thr uppbtunt 



Samvofsi htmi 



{PwnrrofAchtfot 



10 Appbainf 's u\sumncf 

! i OHfnm th&{ thr ahot^ « nfrmi and ihat should I fH tmnud to (h* M^najneT vf thr nhtml 
/ run thr Hhvol utandrng to Eduiatwn Mt So 2^ of 197^ mdudtng^ rrfmktmns and 
\fmafr\ dnrrlnr^ 

StgHatufrofapptte^m Datr 



PART 7r Tf^ br fdhd h\ DEO 

Vhu upfditutnm km hrrn i t$mtdrrrd ut a sHtm^ ou 
,i u(hffftf\4ifid U M not rrtommmdrd hrrnuH' 



h\ thr EduiMtwn 



Datr 



Distrtri EducQtitfn Offitrr 



SECTiOS Rrcvmmendntwn of the HEO 
op9ni0n on this appbcatwn ts thai . 
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HEO 



PART E Ih'tutort tff thr Cummmnmrr fat EduKutton 
i af(fer dnaa^ree 

Patf i 9 Commnsjoner fi^r Edmatmn 
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4, Advice to Cmnmunity Leaders 

♦ II is always desirable to have personal coniaa. Talk with the 
District Education Officer and other relevant people about 
your proposal before you submit it. 

♦ Prepare yourself properly for your meetings with government 
officials. Bring the necessary documents with you. 

♦ Bureaucratic processes always take time, and in some systems 
papers often get lost or mislaid. When you request regis- 
tration, ask how long the process of approval is likely to take. 
You may be advised that committees only meet at certain times 
of the year and that you should expect delays. If you have not 
received a r^ponse witlun a reasonable time, politely 
approach the authorities to ask about progress. 

♦ The example from Kenya in the box on page 23 shows that 
sometimes it is possible to sidestep the regulations. This is 
dangerous, however. The government could later decide to 
clamp down, and the community might find that it had wasted 
a lot of effort. 

5. Advice to Governments 

♦ Make sure that copies of the regulations and necessary forms 
are readily available at the community level. 

♦ Avoid forms that are complicated and hard to understand. 

» Ensure that applications are actioned thoroughly but rapidly. 

♦ Do not allow applications to be scrapped Just because of minor 
details. If some essential detail is missing, take steps to get the 
information. Be flexible. 

♦ Keep communities informed about their applications — what 
they are waiting for and when they can expect it. 

♦ Be sympathetic to communities' problems. Offer helpful 
technical and management advice when it is needed. 

♦ The example from Kenya in the box on page 23 shows that 
official regulations may not always be followed. In a highly 
politicised situation, there may not be much that Ministry 
officers can do about it. But District Education Officers and 
other personnel can at least monitor the situation. And if they 
think a school is starting illegally, they can report it to their 
superiors. 
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Questions on building and construction should be addressed from 
both the government viewpoint and the community one. This 
chapter considers each in turn. 

/. The Government Viewpoint 

Should governments insist on mininmm standards in self-help 
projects and on school buildings which resemble the conventional 
models? Or should they aa:ept all types and qualities of 
construction? There is no 'right* answer to these questions. 
Governments must consider the issues carefully and adopt policies 
which they consider workable and sensible. 

/. Insistence on Minimum Standards? 

Governments which insist on minimum standards of construaion 
usually do so in order to ensure that learning conditions are not 
compromised. They point out that: 

(a) unless roofs are proj^rly constructed there is a danger of 
pupils getting wet during classes and then of catching colds 
because they have to sit still for lessoas, and that roofs may 
collapse or be blown off in storms, 

(b) furniture, books and equipment are expensive, and should be 
protected from rain, termites and thieves, 

(c) rooms full of school children require particular attention to 
ventilation, 

(d) villagers often do not know about chalkboards and where to 
locate them to avoid glare (an especially difficuh task in 
round buildings), 

(e) village houses — even for chiefs and headmen — often 
exclude so much daylight that prolonged reading and writing 
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is difficult and bad tor the eyes. 
(0 smart buildings can be a source of pride, and can raise the 

prestige of educaiion. and 
(g) some buildings may be cheap to construct but have such high 

maintenance costs and short life-spans thai it is often wiser to 

build more expensive but sturdy ones. 

2. Acciptance and Encouragement of Local Designs? 

At the same lime, governments should be careful to avoid imposing 

high standards on communities. Arguments favouring local designs 

are: 

(a) It is important to encourage and respect local cultures, of 
which building designs are a prominent part. Because of its 
status and role, it can be especially desirable for the school to 
be built in a local style. 

(b) In many remote areas, building out of locally available 
materials is the only way that schools can be built. It is 
impossible to carry roofing sheets, metal windows and 
cement to such remote areas. 

(c) Villagers often find it easier to maintain buildings when they 
are familiar with them and have built them out of local rather 
than imported materials. 

(d) Use of community labour usually saves money. Payment of 
contractors to erect buildings places a heavy financial burden 
on the communities. Also, if «he contractors are incompetent 
or come from neighbouring villages rather than from the 
communities themselves, their work can lead to disputes and 
social divisions. 

(e) If a school already has some buildings which do not meet the 
government's standards, demolition of these buildings can 
do more harm than good. U can destroy the very spirit that 
the government is seeking to encourage. 

(0 Many government buildings are themselves of a low 
standard, and it could be both hypocritical and unfair to 
require self-help communities to put up buildinp of a higher 
standard than government ones. 

If communities are to be totally responsible for the design and 
construction, the government must accept that the schools may 

07 
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neither look like a conventional ones nor comply with established 
standards for school design and construction. 

S, Try to Achie%*€ the Best of Both Worlds? 
ia) Working Sharing. Some governments combine their own 
work with self-help. Swaziland practice, for e^mple, has been for 
the government lo construct the floors, pillars and roofs of 
classrooms and then to require communities to provide the walls. 
In Malawi standard classrooms have been built with the 
government providing most materials and communities providing 
labour, sand and bricks. In both countries these schemes have 
encountered the risk that the classrooms will still not be built 
properly, or will not be built at all, but ihey have given 
communities 'head stans' and encouragement. 

(b) Technical Advice. Even if governments do not insist on 
minimum standards, they can give technical advice. Here are six 
examples: 

* Traditional mud roofs sometimes leak or collapse during 
heavy rain. In Afghanistan, mud roofs have been made 
waterproof by insertion of a very thin sheet of plastic, 10 cms 
below the surface. In Northern Nigeria, brushing a silicone- 
based liquid on the roofs was found to be equally effective. 

* In parts of Angola, the thatch on round mud buildings used 
for schools was replaced by hollow, burned clay tiles which 
formed a waterproof dome. 

* Architects in Pakistan have successfully recommended designs 
that are more resistant to earthquakes than are normal 
classrooms. 

* The ClNVA-ram machine for making stabilised soil blocks has 
helped villagers build schools all over the world. In Papua New 
Guinea the machine has been modlHed to ensure that the same 
pressure is applied to all blocks and the produas are uniform. 

* Governments can recommend designs which allow schools to 
expand in a planned way. 

* Governments can offer advice an contracts between com- 
munities and local contractors, to help ensure that buildings 
are reasonable in price, are of an adequate standard, and are 
completed on lime. 
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However, experience also stresses the need for caution: 

♦ In one traditional design, the feet of walls wear away because 
water splashes from an overhanging roof. A government 
architect once insisted on parapet construction to prevent this. 
His design work«i well until the spring: water from melting 
snow could not escape over the edge of the roofs, and the 
buildings collapsed. 

♦ Villagers are not always able either to understand technical 
drawings or to carry out the construction of sophisticated 
designs. In some cases either the buildings have not been put 
up properly, or skilled labour has had to be hired from 
outside. 

The problems of complex designs can be reduced in several ways: 

(i) Governments can accom|»ny building materials with simple 
and well illustrated booklets. Left hand pages might be in 
English and right hand pages could carry the same message 
in the local language. Different booklets can be written for 
different people. Page 31 shows a set of booklets written in 
Nepal for administrators, buildings overseers, and com- 
munity leaders. 

(ii) Governments can employ technical advisers, whose job is to 
travel round communities and work with villagers. The 
advisers require salaries and travelling allowances, but this 
money can be a good investment. 

* The PersotmtUy and Role of a Good Technical Adviser « 

# * 

• Where parttctpatory planning and execution is important, the ♦ 

# role of the government's technical adviser is critical The best * 

* advisers are skilled, energetic and sympathetic, and speak the J 

• local languages. They attend planning meetings in their * 
« villages, and remain silent until a useful opportunity occurs to ♦ 

• intervene with a specific suggestion. There is no place for what * 

* in one country are known as 'trousered gentlemen', who arrive ♦ 

♦ in large cars, are in a hurry, and expect to be listened to. The ♦ 

* adviser in a successful project is no more than one person in a 



♦ 

• village team. * 

♦ ♦ 
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AND SAMTT^XON 
OP mXMARX' BCSBOOLS 



ADMINISTRATOR^ GUIDE 




The goverament of Nepal, in conjuncfioii with UNICEF, has 
produced a set of three manaais: for administrators, constraction 
over^rs, and commnnity leaders. 



to 



EST COPY AV/ilUBII 
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* Points to be Listed in a Handbook on Buildinfi Constructum J 

* (m) Siie Prepmnttion * 

« / Clear sttr of all rubbah and grass. * 

* strip site af top sufl (aivrafie of 6 inches or 130 mm deep}. J 

* ? Level site. • 

* 4 Set out budding. • 



^ (b> toundations * 

* 5 Excavate trenches for foundations. r I 

* A Lay the concrete foundations. The proporttons and the means of mtxmg, • 

* placing and curing the concrete should aU be described. . , . • 
I 7. Build the foundation vealls The bonding and mortar proporttons should , 

» be described. * 

* S spread, level and compact filling between the foundation walls. The * 

* importance of compacting the fdHngin layers to axmd future settlement oj ^ 

U the floor skib should be stressed. • 

* 9 Apt^ ant-proofing solution to the surface of the filling and tops of , 

* foundation waUs. Waminr^should be given that theant proofingsobiUon ♦ 

* is poisonous. The method of mixing and appb^ the solutwn should be • 

* described: i.e. make a rough framework of one square metre, apply the ^ 

* specified number of litres within that area, move framework to adjacent 

* area, repeat until the whole of that area has been covered. ♦ 

* (e) Floors and WaUs ^ 

* 10. Erect formwork for edge of slab. 

I 11. Lay concrete floor. The proportions and means of mixmg. placing and ^ 

* curing should all be described. * 

* 12. Build walUng. The bonding, mortar proportions and use of wtre-ttes • 

* should all be described. ^ 
« (d> Doors, Windmiis and Roof j t • 

* n Fix doer and wmdow frames. The fixing of the lugs, pointmg around the » 

* frames and method of forming arches and lintels should be described. The » 

* bracing of metal doorframes to ensure squareness to receiiv the door * 
^ should be emphasised. . , , . j. j * 

* / 4. Construct truss. The importance of correct nailtng should be emphasised. ^ 

* n. Erect truss. ... * 

* 16. Fix and level purlins. The importance affixing the purUns mth the narrow # 

* wtdth supporting the roof sheeting should be emphasised. ^ 

* 1 7 Secure purlins and truss with hoop iron. » 

* 18 Fix roof covering. If the covering is fixed to large span purlins (e.g. the , 
I classroom block), the importance of propping the purlin to the floor should » 
» be emphasised. This prevents 'bounce' in the purlin when the covering is * 

* hemg nailed, ensuring a sound fixmg and reducmg the risk of loss of the ^ 

* roof during high winds. Lapping of the roof sheets should be described. ^ 

^^ (e) Finishing , . 

* 19. Apply plaster to walls. The proportions and means of mtxmg and apptymg 

» should be described. 

* 20. Lay poor paving. The proportions and means of mtxing and applying 



* 
♦ 

« 

* 

should be described. • 
♦ 21. Fix g^ in windows. Back-puttying and puttying should be described. • 



* 22. Hang doors and fix ironmongery ^ 

* 23. Paint and decomte. The use of different matenab. e.g. the items to be ^ 

* finished with gloss paint, should be indicated. » 
« 24. Clean out the building. * 
♦♦»♦«♦♦***»♦**♦*»**♦♦♦♦♦*****♦♦***♦♦**** 
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(c) Purchase or Donation ofSpmai Supplies, Items like plastic 
sheeting, silicone liquid and block-making machiMS may be hard 
for ordinary villagers to purchase. Govcnmients can facilitate self- 
help construction either by helping conmiunities to buy these itans 
or by donating them. The best person to take responsibility for 
purchase or d<mation would be the technical adviser. 

If the government decides to donate the items, it could encounter 
a budgetary problem. Sin(x by definition the projects arc to be low- 
cost ones, it might be reasonable to set aside one per cent of the cost 
of a conventional building for items identified by a techniral 
adviser as essential to the project. This would require clear 
guidelines on which the adviser can and cannot supply. The adviser 
should not be put in the position of one who comes 'bearing gifts* . 
As projects progress and experience is gained, tiie one cent 
figure might be modified. 

A Final H^armng 

Governments must be quite clrar about the objectives, costs and 
benefits of their schemes. Sometimes it is tetter to use contractors 
rather than to ask villagers to do the work themselves, even when 
village labour is unpaid. This is because the quality of work done 
by contractors may be better, and the buildings may last longer. 
This can be illustrated as foUows: 



Although in this case the vill^er-built units have a lower initial 
cost, their life expectancy is shorter and tiieir maintenance costs 
higher. Because of this, it is arguable that the contraaor-buih units 
arc a better inv^tment in the example cited. 

This ^gument only views the situation from one cost angle; and 
project designers may fed that the benefits from involvement of 
villagers outweigh the costs of inefficiency. Nevcrthel^, the 
costing emphasises the need for careful evaluation at the start, and 
warns against the assumption that unpaid village labour is 
necessarily cheaper than commercial contraaing. 



Capital cost 
Life expectancy 
Maintenance costs 



Villager-Built Units 
$7,000 
10 years 
$150 p.a. 



Contractor-Built Units 
$10,500 
20 years 
$100 p.a. 
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// The Community Viewpoint 

2« commumties have .o work ^"J-" 
framework If they are required to use standard designs, the range 
IS^open to themTrather limited. But if govemntents al^ow 
commu™o choose their own designs, they have more choice. 

So™ onhe points to which communities should pay particular 
attSn hlv^^^eady been drawn out in the previous section. 
Three points are worth highUghting again: 

f^^lLunities may decide to build in the traditional styK to 
assert their cultural idenUty. save money, and n«ke con- 
struction easier. Or they may decide that modern buildings 
a ™ preferable because that is how the 'best' Ms are 
built. It may be easier to attract good teachers if they are 

given modem houses. .ii„,;„„ 
. Communities should pay careful attention to ventilation 
and lighting, to the posiUoning of chalkboards, etc. 

' . Communities should be aware of the recurrent costs of 
certain styles of building. Estimation of capital costs tells 
only half the story. Traditional buildings may be cheap to 
construct but require replacemem within a few years. Glass 
windows may look nice but easily get broken. 
• Use of community labour usually saves money, but it 
requires careful planning and supervision. Sometimes, 
better value can be obtained from a contractor. 

3 Quality of IVorkmanship: 

* r If they do employ contractors, communities should assess 
the reliability of local firms. If the local comractors are 
unreliable, they may be faced with a difficult decision. 
They may decide to support the local economy at the cost 
of slow or poor quaUty construction, or they may decide to 
cive the work to outside contractors. 
. Communities should consult their District Education 
Officers to find out if any grams or technical assistance arc 
available to them. 
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In many countries, both govenunent and non-govemmeni schools 
have their own committees or bc^ds of governors. These bodies 
have a strong role in community management and Hnancing. 

/. Purpose 

In most systems, the headteachers are responsible for the day-to- 
day running of their schools, but the committees are responsible 
for: 

(a) generating local support for the schools, 

(b) representing their communities and making members' views 
known to the headteachCTS and staffs, 

(c) reporting the concerns and problems of the teachers to the 
communities, 

(d) encouraging enrolment of pupils, 

(e) planning the overall development of the schools, and 
(0 checking on the performance of teachers and pupils. 

Anderson's comments on the Kenyan system provide a useful 
example: 

Ideally, respected and r^ponsiblc people are chosen, and the 
committee becomes the focal point for educational interest in the 
area. It is the official body for negouadons with the educational 
authorities, the local council, self-help committees, and through 
the local chief, the government admimsiration, in all matters 
concerning the school. 
In conjunction with the headmaster, the committee also 
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determines the type of support which parents will give the school, 
for instance, by arranging work days to do such tasks as 
constructing or repairing buildings or digging latrines. In cases 
where parents fail to turn up, the committee usually imposes a 
fine as a form of discipline. 

The committee may arrange money collections amongst 
parents to provide for building materials, and it has to account 
for the funds raised and used. Further, it has to keep the parents 
informed about school affairs, arrange for parents* visiting days 
and parent/teacher meetings, and also keep the headmaster and 
teachers informed of the parents' views of how the school is 
being run. (Anderson 1973, p. 36) 

Some committees work very well, but others suffer from 
personal and parochial rivalries and from the incompetence of their 
members. Where headteachers and committees make genuine 
efforts to cooperate, very successful relationships can be developed 
between the schools and their communities. On the other hand, 
sometimes a committee becomes split or loses the confidence of 
a section of the parents. Then a time-consuming process of 
negotiation and reconciliation has to take place. The District 
Education Officer may act as a mediator, arranging meetings at 
which grievances can be aired and arguments settled, and perhaps 
organising new elections. 

2. Organisation 

In many countries, requirements on the organisation of school 
committees are laid down in the education law. Anybody who is 
concerned with school management, or who is thinking about 
opening a new school, should read the current Education Act very 
carefully. Most acts are boring and complicated, and people not 
already familiar with the laws may find it useful to discuss 
questions with education officers. 

Although laws in different countries may require addition or 
modiHcation to the following list, several points are worth bearing 
in mind: 

(a) Constitution: Each committee should have a written 
constitution setting out the number of members, their powers 
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and functions. The constitution should indicate the 
minimum number of people required for a quorum in a 
meeting. It should be comprehensive, but it should also be 
clear. It might be best for the constitution to be written in the 
local language. 

(b) ComposMtm: 

* .Committees should have representatives from the raair* 
sections in the community served by the school, i.e. the 
different residential areas, clans/tribes, religions and 
sexes. 

* It is often useful to make several 'politicar appointments 
of imponant local leaders who can wield influence on 

- behalf of the school. 

« The headteacher of the school should be a committee 

member, and it may also be useful to appoint another 

teachers* representative. 
« Some governments insist that their District Education 

Officers should be members of secondary school 

committees. 

* There should always be some parents on the committee. 

* In many systems the government reserves the right of final 
approval of school committees, at least in aided schools. 
Often this is just a routine m^ure, but the provision is a 
sensible one. It allows the government to intervene if it 
thinks that committees are improperly constituted or are 
not satisfaaorily representative of the communities that 
they are supposed to serve. 

(c) Tenure and Sections: The constitution should indicate the 
length of office and procedures for appointment of 
members. It is common for members to be elected for two or 
three year periods, with the possibility of renewal. Many 
communities elect members by show of hands at public 
meetings, but some prefer secret ballots. 

(d) Size: Each committee should have at least five members. 
Large committees may be cumbersome and hard to operate, 
but they have the benefit of involving more people. If a 
committee has more than 10 members, it should consider 
forming sub-committees to take charge of particular aspects, 
such as buildings, recruitment of pupils, and fund-raising. 
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(e) Officers: Each committee should appoint from its members a 
Chairperson, Secretary and Treasurer, plus any other office 
bearers it considers necessary. To avoid concentration of 
power and conflict of interests, the headteacher is often 
excluded from the position of Chairperson. 

(f ) Frequency of Meetings: The committee should meet at least 
once a term, and more frequently if necessary. 

(g) Minutes: After each meeting, the minutes should be written 
and circulated. Governments may require the minutes to be 
in the national language so that officials can read them. 
Alternatively, governments may allow committees to decide 
on their own languages. It is often best for the minutes to be 
in local languages. 

(h) Accounts: The committee should keep accounts and arrange 
for them to be inspected by an indej^ndent bcxiy or person. 
It is best if this happens each year. Some governments 
require committees to send a copy of the accounts to their 
District Education Officers. 

(i) Powers: Committee members should realise that they are not 
responsible for internal day-to-day running of their schools. 
This is the job of the headteacher. She/he should accept 
guidance with overall policies, but specific matters of 
timetabling, minor pupil indiscipline, cleaning, ordering of 
supplies, etc. are the rcsponsibiUty of the headteacher. 
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In many systems, schools are required to keep accounts by law. But 
even where they are not required by law, cl«ur and comprehensive 
accounts are essential. This is for the following reasons: 

* to prevent fraud. Many schools have found themselves in 
trouble because of accusations that individuals have taken 
school money. Sometimes these accusations are justiHed; 
sometimes they are not. But in the absence of good accounts it 
is impossible to prove the case one way or the other. 

* to aUow school authoriti^ to forecast future expenditures. 

* to record how much has been contributed, and by whom. 

* to help ensure a continuing flow of grants from governments 
and donors, who arc more likely to continue support if 
presented with clear and regular accounts. 

* to obtain loans — schools find it much easier to do this when 
they can show the lender that they are well organised, and 
know how and when they can pay back money. 

Accounts do not need to be complicated. The chief items of 
information which they should show are how much money was 
received from each source and how much was spent for each 
purpose. They should be compiled at regular intervals. Many 
schools do this at the end of each month, and prepare summaries at 
the end of each term and year. 

An example of the way amounts might be laid out is provided on 
the next three pages. It shows income and expenditure separately, 
and relates back to the balance in the previous account. The figure 
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KIANGARA SECONDARY SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. APRIL 1987 
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Kl ANGARA SECONDARY SCHOOL ACCOUNTS, APRIL IW 



INCOME FROM SCH€H)L FEES 



FitrmiV J Abraham Audu 
2 Rosemary Ete 
J j0siah Unc^ 
4 Yusufu Nektete 
9 Ojo W«ma 
a. Kekn Okon 
7. Sn^hson Miu^ 



form tit t Pentmh Akwo 
2. Raphogl Okm 
1 Narobam C«wj?* 

4 Afor Meses 

5 Jacob Kimne 

6 James Audv 



$49 
49 
49 
40 
49 
40 
49 

289 

40 
40 
49 
40 
49 
49 

240 



Form It I Rachel Idahwo 



Form I J. Jeremy Abdui 
2. Davtd I^tta 
}. Mt^mnud Yusuf 
4. Angek I^tm 
f. tk^fwlU Labtja 

6. Htk ■ Onkwo 

7. Birt "'orla 



TiMai 



$49 

40 

40 
49 

49 
49 
40 
40 

40 
289 

^40 



FEES FOR THIS TERM ALREADY PAID {see accvum fvr Marc A 19H7) 



Form IV ITpufftti 
Form ttt // papdi 



Form It 21 pupils 
form I J6 pupils 

TOTAL f«5 puptb @ $40f $2609 



FEES STILL UNPAID 



Form I y I Henrif Sargent $40 

2 Ore Hu>o 40 

1 Al*s<m Njekwe ^0 
4 PhthpAlAon 40 

160 

Form m I Alfred Mm ^0 

2 Etektat Romuio 40 
I HeshbtmAlla ^0 
4 Seliia Moses 10 

m 



Form II 1 JohnNectan $49 
2. Peter Atakwo 49 

89 

Form I 1 MeskackAyot 49 
2. Obed Kisar^ 49 
I M^we tfe 40 

4 Joihva Kmk 49 

5 EUjah Luka 40 

209 

Ttaal $600 
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KIANUARA SECOSD4RY SCHOOL ACCOI STS. APRIL IW7 



INCOME FROM RENT OF TEACHERS' HOUSES 

1 Mrs Nanko $40 

2 Mr Sohmtm 40 
J Mr Kfngsiy 40 
4. Miss Sule W 

no 



ACCOUNT FOR PETTY CASH 
incmne 

1 Baiance from Munh J9H7 $19 

2 Withdrawn fwm Bunk 1/5 W 

34 M9 

Expendiiure BALANCE 

1 ^amfis $4. 95 / imomr U H9 

2 Bw t0 and from Oaht^ to 2 Expt ndUurr -19 4: 

I Hmf^U^i thargr Jot 

jQsmh Linf0in W 
4 Mm Sute rrwmw/ i mts f QQ 

^ Neu* u hiHf^ fuhbrr stamp 5 02 

19 47 



TOTAL INCOME ^491 12 

TOTAL EXPENDiTVKE W90^6 

RAl^iNCE 4W.4h 

fUttamr Immf^ht foruwd from Mmch I9H7 21 W 40 

TOTAL ASSETS 2m S6 



Bahmr m Currmt Atiount 
Pi'tly Otsh tn hand 




SiCSEl) 

fM MOKrSVf 
Headrm^^tif 
May 
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showing the final trance should correspond with the entries in the 
school's bank accounts plus the amount in petty cash. It shows 
both individual items and, on the right hand side, the totals for 
each section. Details for certain items are provided in separate lists. 

One of the separate lists shows the income from fees, and also 
shows the names of pupils who have not paid. Many schools like to 
keep a separate fees register. 

Several additional points about finance and accounting are 
worth making: 

1 . Procedures: Scl^ools should have clearly identified procedures 
for receipt and npenditure of money. It is advisable for 
ordinary teachers not to handle school money at all. Most 
responsibility usuaUy rests with the headteacher, who w<»*ks 
in conjunction with the treasurer of the Board of Governors. 
Usually the headteacher is empowered to deal with day-to-day 
running exp^ises and often implementation of projects, while 
the Board of Governors tak« responsiHlity for broader 
policy issuK and overall design of projects. 

2. Petty Cash: If the headteacher is allowed to keep petty cash, it 
should be restricted to a small amount and the balai;ce should 
be included in the monthly account. Strict accounting for 
petty cash expenses is necessary. 

3. Banking: Apart from the petty cash, all money should i^s 
through a bank account as quickly as possible. Some schools 
are remote and it is tiresome to travel to the bank frequently, 
but it is very durable to have an official record of all 
transactions. 

There are two typ^ of bank account. The school can decide 
whether it wants to have both or only one. 

(a) A savings atxount is sometimes called a deposit or a 
passbook account. The b«iefits of this type of account 
are first that the schCK>i receives interest on its money, 
second that the book always indicates the current balance, 
and third that withdrawal can only be made at the bank 
and so it is hard to be overdrawn. It is particularly useful 
for block grants, donations, and special ftmds which are 
not used on a day-by-day basis. 

(b) A current account provides a cheque book. This means 
that it is not necessary for someone to go to the bank and 
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withdraw cash each time he/she wants to make a 
payment. Cheques can be writt'^n anywhere at all, by day 
or by night. However, money in a current account does 
not usually earn interest. Indeed the bank normally 
deducts money to pay its services, and in many countries 
the government charges a small tax on each cheque. It is 
also harder to know the balance in a current account, for 
sometimes people take a long time to cash cheques. If 
careful records arc not kept, it is easy to get overdrawn 
and then to have to pay high interest rates and bank 
charges. 

4. Withdrawals: The schcK>l should arrange for its bank 
withdrawals to require at least two signatures. Normally these 
are the headteacher plus another member of the Board of 
Governors (usually the Treasurer, if there is one). Many 
schools find it convenient for two Board members to be 
registered signatories in case one member is absent when the 
headteacher needs him. The signatures registered with the 
bank should be changed immediately the headteacher or any 
other signatory changes. 

5. Regular recording: Transactions should be recorded daily, 
and the monthly accounts should be drawn up immediately 
each month has ended. If there is a delay, it is harder lo 
remember accurate amounts, and what would otherwise be an 
easy routine task becomes a major exercise. 

6. Receipts: These should always be given for money received, 
e.g. from school fees. The best way to do this is with a receipt 
book which has pages for carbon copies. 

Receipts should also be required for ail money paid out. 
When small jobs are done by village carpenters or other 
people who are normally paid in cash, the workers should be 
required to sign for the money they have received. 

7. Presentation of Accounts: Members of school Boards of 
Governors should insist on the accounts being presented at 
every regular meeting. They should check them particularly 
carefully when a headteacher is about to leave the school. 
This is 10 ensure that all records are in order, that the 
headteacher does not take any school money, and that ^he 
replacement headteacher is not subjected to any unfair 
allegations of irregularities. 
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Accounting for Donations in Kind 

CMn of labour and materials cannot be treated m the same way as 
monev However. schooU should also keep good records of 
donaUons in kind so that they know who has _^ven what how 
much the items would have cost had the school needed to buy them, 
and how rapidly the gifts have been used. If the school has been 
in nlils Tnd paini. for example, the authorides should md.cate 
how much has been used on what buildings and how much remams 
in the store room. And if the school has been promised or owed 
donations, the authorities should know what to «P««« ^"^ "''^ 
If the school is entitled to any matchmg grants, the monewry 
value of non-financial donations should be assessed and included m 
calculations. 




Communities should keep records of (he amounts of labour and 
materials contributed as well as the amounts of cash. 
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Auditing Accounts 

(a) Government Auditing 

Where possible, governments should arrange regular and 
sysiemaiic auditing (checking) of the accounts of all schools. 
Botswana does this for all its secondary schools, and Swaziland 
tries to do it for all schools. In Zambia, by contrast, government 
auditors are only called in during a crisis, by which time the damage 
has usually been done. 

It must be recognised that many primary schools arc very 
remote, and that it may not be realistic to expect governments to 
send auditors to all of them. However, the job docs not require a 
university-trained accountant. What it mainly needs is a i^rson 
who can add up and who has common sense. In other words. 
District Education Officers could do the job just as effectively as an 
officer from the headquarters Ministry of Finance. District 
Education Officers could also help with in-service training where 

necessary. . 

Ideally, accounts should be audited every year. If this is not 
possible, five years should be a maximum time. 

(b^ Community Auditing , . 

Communities may organise their own accounting systems, either m 
addition to or instead of government ones. Church school 
accounts, for example, may be audited by the Church Education 
Secretaries. Village development association school accounts can 
either be audited by a responsible person in the village, or the 
schools can make arrangement with neighbouring schools on a 
similar basis to that used when schools invigilate each others' 
examinations. 

These do not need to be complex operations, and certainly they 
do not need a fully-qualified and expensive commercial auditor. 
The mere fact that headteachers and Board members know that an 
outsider is going to look at the accoums helps to prevent 
embezzlement and keep finances in order. Discussions with the 
outside person can also help school authorities to plan for the 
future. 
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Raising Resources 



Chapter 7: 
Raising Money 
at the Community Level 

This chapter discusses procedures for raising money at the 
community level, and the next one examines ways to generate con- 
tributions *in kind' — of land, labour and materials. Obviously 
money can be used to buy land» labour » service and materials, and 
donations in kind can be as useful as donations of money. This 
means that Chapters 7 and 8 are complementary. 

Money is needed to meet expenditures of two sorts: 'capital* and 
'recurrent*. 

^Capital* expenditure refers to durable items such as land, 
buildings, library books and equipment, which have a life of 
several years. 

* Recurrent' expenditure refers to salaries and such consumable 
items as exercise books, chalk, repairs and food, which are 
continuously used up so that the need for spending constantly 
recurs. 

Because capital items are visible and should be long-lasting, it is 
often easier to organise specific fund-raising projects to finance 
them. Also, capital projects can often be completed through a 
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series of short, hard oushes during which it may be easier to 
maintain enthusiasm. 

But although it may be easier to raise money for capital projects, 
recurrent costs are often a bigger burden on schools. Salaries and 
other items are needed month after month after month, and do not 
attract the same enthusiasm as new buildings. This emphasises the 
need for careful planning of finance. 

/. Fund-Raising for Capital Expenditure 

The range of methods for fund-raising can be very wide. Some 
popular ones are: 

/. Community Fund-Raising 

(a) Ceremonies attended by local politicians and other important 
guests, at which projects are launched, foundation stones are 
laid, speeches are made, and money is donated. The events can 
be given wide publicity in the newspapers, on the local radio, 
and in posters displayed in the neighbourhood. Some 
communities make announcements of the names of }m]x>rtant 



II'. 

« Raising Funds in Eastern Nigeria • 

* ♦ 

* In Okoko'Item, the* authors home village, the launching • 

* ceremony for the secoruUiry school ufos held in 1978. The ♦ 

* President'Geneml of the village Progressive Union 'opened the J 

* table' by donating N 12,000, and further promised to put up a • 

* dormitory complex at his oum. expense. Someone else offered to « 

* finance the prtncipal's quarters at a cost of N $0,000. Another * 
» rich individual volunteered to l uild the assembly hall. The * 
I women's wing of the Union offered to finance two staff quarters, * 

* provide the utensils for the boarding house, and feed the first * 
t batch of students free of charge for the first week. There were * 
« numerous other donations in cash and kind. Everybody in the ♦ 

* community endeavours to donate some amount, no matter how J 

* srmll, and amounts are increased by the competitim spirit that ♦ 
t the organisers encourage. « 



# 



* Source: Igwe (1985), p. 9. ♦ 

mm************************************** 
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donors and the sizes of their gifts, or name buildings after 
people who give large amounts. This usually increases the size 
of individual donations (though some participants consider it a 
fonn of 'blackmail'), 
(b) Grants from local cooperatives. In many countries, cash-crop 
cooi^ratives support local schools. One example is given in the 
box below. 

cooperuHves play a strong role in financing educatUm. # 

* In Tamama the Bukoba Caof^rative Union gave the following * 

♦ grants between 1969 and 1974: ♦ 



* 

# 

# 
# 
♦ 

* 





Tanxama Shs * 


upper Primary Education 




Home Craft Schoob 


120,000 I 


Secondary Education Fees 


433,592 I 


Ommtni TAPA Secondary School 


13,694 • 


Rugambwa Secondary School 


23,000 I 


Farm Centres' School 


43,728 I 


University Education 


36,499 ♦ 


Moshi Cooperative College 


9,416 I 


School Buildings 


133,273 I 


Education of BCU's oxm employees 


133,253 • 


TOTAL 


1,294,033 I 



# 



♦ Source: Galaifamt (198^), p. 8. 

(c) LevKS on parents and other members of the community. When 
a school wants a particular item, such as a library or a 
laboratory, it can approach the Parent-Teacher Association or 
other community bodies. Sometimes the PTA committee or 
the village development association is willing to require all 
members to contribute. 

(d) Old Students' Associations can also be approached to 
contribute to capital projects. Igwe (1985) indicates that all 
former students of his old school, for example, have recently 
been asked to contribute NlOO for a school bus. Such 
contributions can only be voluntary, and the school is not able 
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to exen the same sort of pressure as it can on parents. 
However, well organised projects can achieve a great deal. 

2, Grants from Churches and Govemmenis 

(a) Donations from overseas churches and charitable organisations 
can often be secured if the community has good contacts 
(perhaps through the parish priest and bishop). Each body 
should be approached in writing with details of the project, 
the reasons why it is being undertaken, and who wiU be 
responsible. , . . 

(b) Grants from local government organisations and minismes 
of community development nay be secured in the same way. 
Although these bodies are not mainly concerned with educa- 
tion, they can often find money for specific projects. 

(c) Embassies are often willing to donate books and small grants 
for construction. 

3, The Business World 

(a) Donations from local business. These can also be given 
publicity so that the businesses themselves gain some advertis- 
ing and are keen to give again in the future. 

(b) Donations from local prof&sional organisations, such as the 
Lions Club and the Rotary Club. They should also be 
approached in writing, with details of the project and the 
reasons why it is being undertaken. 

4, Ttm School and its ChOdren 

(a) School Fetes, for which goods and produce are donated and 
then sold. They can be accompanied by displays of school 
work, to encourage the public to take an interest in the school. 
A committee undertake the work of requesting produce, 
organising races, speeches and other competitions, and'suj^r- 
vising the financial aspects. 

(b) Social events — school discos, etc. 

(c) Sponsored competitions in which parents and community 
members promise to pay spedfic amounts accorcUng to the 
achievements of their children or relatives. Sponsored walks arc 
panicularly popular, in which children collect for example 
50 cents a kilometre. Some schools have sponsored spell- 
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ing competitions, which have the added benefit of boosting 
children's learning. Children are given a form to take lo 
potential sponsors, and the sponsors then write how much they 
are prepared to pay per kilometre, per word, etc.. When the 
event has been held, the school staff certify what each child has 
achieved, the children return to their sponsors, collect the 
money, ask the sponsors to sign the paper, and give the money 
to their class teachers or other organisers, 
(d) Collecting empty bottles for return to beverage companies is a 
popular way to raise small amounts of money in some urban 
arm. It has the added benefit of reducing the amount of litter 
lying around. Each class can be organised in competition, to see 
which can collect the most bottles, 

»♦♦«•♦♦•**•♦♦♦♦♦»♦»»»♦*••••♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦»* 

♦ 

* News from Zambia ♦ 

♦ * 

* Joseph Mutale, Member of the Central Committee for * 

♦ Copperbelt Province, has told the Regional Council of * 
I Education in Ndola that the voluntary district education ♦ 

• committees formed last fuly have already collected more than * 

♦ K0.2m to build teachers' houses. The committees were formed • 
I when it was learned that largely due to a housing shortage, « 
I 18,800 children in the province would not get Grade 1 places. " * 

« * 

* Source: News from Zambia', Zimco House, London, May 198$. ♦ 

• ♦ 

//. Raising Funds for Recurrent Expenditure 
L School Fe^ 

Most self-help schools charge fees. Since they are usually the largest 
source of funds for recurrent expenditure, there is often a 
temptation to make them as high as possible. However, there is a 
danger of high fees preventing some children from going to school. 
This is particularly unfonunate if the whole community is expected 
to contribute money or labour to the school but only the rich 
families can send their children. In all fee-paying systems, govern- 
ments and communities might decide to operate some sort 
of scholarship system. Schools might also consider granting a 
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reduciion in fees when families have more than one child in the 
system. 



* A Cautionary Question » 

♦ ♦ 

• The dnnual fees of most self-help secondary schools in Kenya • 

« exceed 2,000 Shillings per pupil. This is far beyond the reach of * 

* the ordinary peasant. But most of the schools are buili with the * 

• help of money and labour contributed by poor peasants. Who • 

I pays, and who benefits? # 

* • 

• Source: IJllis & A\ot (1985). • 

* ♦ 



Some other points about fee collection are: 

♦ it is desirable for the level of fees to be clearly indicated well in 
advance of the date when they are due — at least before the 
end of the previous term. 

♦ the hcadteacher or other person responsible for collection of 
fees may have to be quite strict. Children who do not pay fees 
may have to be excluded from the school. 

♦ Unless the school committee has a different policy (e.g. to 
allow fairilies to wait until they gain seasonal income from 
sale of crops), fees are usually collected nght at the beginning 
of term, when families are psychologically prepared for them. 
Children whose families live far away may bring the fees back 
10 school with them, and there is less danger of the children 
losing the fees, spending them, or having them stolen. 

♦ Pupils/parents should be given written receipts for their fees, 
and the headteacher should retain duplicate copies. 

♦ All fees should be banked as soon as possible. 

♦ Many schools decide that fees should not be refunded if pupils 
drop out, and that nc reduction should be given if children 
arrive late in the term. 

♦ Panial payment of fees creates uncertainty and administrative 
headaches, and many schools try to avoid it. 
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2. Other Sources of Money for Recurrent Expenditure 
(a/ Community Contributions 

i) Communities might agree to introduce compulsory education 
levies on ail adults in the area. The benefit of a levy specifically 
destined for education is that everybody knows what it is for, 
and may take extra interest in the schools as a result. 

ii) Another source is an education tax on vehicles, beer or other 
•luxuries'. Again, when these taxes are specifically labelled as 
being for education, people know where their money is going 
and may be more willing to pay. U might be assumed that 
owners of vehicles and drinkers of beer have more money than 
others and thus could pay the taxes more easily. 

iii) For schools run by religious bodies, regular collections could be 
made during church/mosque/tcmple meetings or by levies on 
members. 

iv) In some communities, e.g. in some parts of West Africa, 
regular subscriptions are required from all sons of the village 
even when they are no longer resident in the area. Special 
education committees can be set up to organise the operation. 

V) Some communities run successful cooperatives for marketing 
coffee, tea and other produce, and for retailing consumer 
goods. Parts of the proceeds of these cooperatives can be set 
aside for education. 

vi) Many schools provide houses for their teachers. To help pay 
the costs of maintenance it is common for teachers to pay at 
least small amounts of rent. 

vii) Small amounts of money can also be generated by imposing 
fines on parents who fail to attend work days, or by allowing 
parents to send cash instead of doing manual work. 

(b) School Economic Activities 

i) Some schools run very profitable gardens, and generate money 
by selling crops and animals (chickens, rabbits, pigs, etc.). 

ii) Similarly, some secondary schools undertake carpentry and 
metalwork contract jobs. 

iii) Some schools run very successful shops which sell goods to 
people in the area, and others have businesses repairing tyre 
punctures and selling fuel. 

iv) Schools in urban areas may be in a good position to rent out 
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their facilities to sports groups, adult education classes, 
provincial government meetings, etc. 

However, people launching school economic activities should be 
aware of several dangers. First, the activities require a lot of careful 
attention to management, and thus can be time-consuming. 
Second, there is sometimes a problem of competition with other 
local producers and traders, which can cause resentment. And 
third, there is a danger of the activities interfering with the schoors 
main learning activities because people want to buy fuel or other 
goods during class hours. 



* Education from Coffee * 

* • 

* The Kanyigo Development Assocmtwn (KADEA) is a successful ♦ 

* self-help body in Tamanm which has established a flourishing » 

* secondary school. The people of Kanyigo subscribed 600,000 * 

* Tshs to start the school. They also agreed unanimously to pay a * 
^ percentage of their coffee sales to contribute one miUion J 

* shillings each year as recurrent expenditure. KADEA is also * 

* running a cooperative shop and a bus to help fund the school. ♦ 
« • 

* Source: Galabawa (198^), p. 10. J 
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This chapter is concerned with contributions in kind: land, labour 
and materials. 

Obti^tly all schools need land, and ideally they should have land 
near the centres of population which they serve. When allowance is 
made for buildings, sports fields and cir parks, the area required 
may be quite large. Sports fields also require land which is fiat, 
which may mean that it has a high value for other purposes and is 
hard to obtain. 

Because land is so obviously needed by the school, and because 
parents themselves want to minimise the distance that their children 
have to walk to school, many schools are able to secure gifts of land 
quite easily. In some societies they can get common land allocated 
by the chief. Alternatively, church schools may be founded on land 
that aheady belongs to the church. Finally, of course, communities 

can buy land. . 
Two points about land matters deserve particular attention: 

L When securing land, the school authorities must plan ahead. 
They must remember that their school will grow, and they 
must estimate the area that the school will need when it has 
reached its maximum size. If they do not do this, there is a 
danger that their initial piece of land will be too small. 

2. It is essential for land transactions to be legally recorded. This 
requires proper surveying, marking, and registration with the 
government. Many schools have suffered severely from land 
disputes arising from lack of records and from families 
changing their minds about donation of land. Even common 
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land donaied by the chief can disputed if ownership is not 
properiy recorded. 

2, Labmr 

The most obvious inputs of labour are usually in construction of 
buildings and in maintenance of school compounds. The 
availability of people who are skilled in construction with local 
material^ is one reason why it is often sensible for schools to )x 
built with local rather than imported designs. Many community 
schools require parents and other community members to come to 
the school compounds on a specific day of the week. If they do not 
come and do not have good reasons, they may be fined. Those 
community members who have other commitments can agree to 
contribute money instead of labour. 

Again, several guidelines may be laid down on the management 
of community labour: 

1. The times when the school most needs labour, and when 
community members arc most readily available, may vary. To 
make use of enthusiasm and develop momentum for projects, 
it is often a good idea to organise concentrated activity when 
constructing new buildings. Demands should not be made 
during the planting or harvesting seasons, when people are 
very busy elsewhere. 

2. The practice of setting aside one afternoon a week for 
maintenance such as grass-cutting or repair of buildings is a 
good one. Such work must be properly organised: 

(a) there must be work to be done, so that people's time is not 
wasted, 

(b) the organisers must make sure that the necessary tools and 
materials are available, 

(c) each person should know exactly what he or she is sup- 
posed to be doing, 

(d) the organisers should make sure that they use the specific 
talents of capable individuals, and 

(e) good records must be kept of who comes, and who works 
properly. When community members find that nobody 
notices whether they come or not, and that nobody appre- 
ciates their work, they soon lose interest. Records are also 
valuable if disputes break out because some groups feel 
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that they are supporting the school more heavily than 
others. 

3. The work days and projects can be made the responsibility 
of either a specific member or a sub-committee of the Board 
of Governors. It is better for the Board to undertake 
responsibility than for the teachers to do so, because Board 
members are more likely to be members of the community 
and they are likely to have authority. 

Many community members are also willing to undertake unpaid 
services on behalf of the school as part of their normal work. For 
example, a contractor whose lorry is travelling on other business 
may be willing to transfK>rt people or materials without charging 
for it. Likewise, villagers who are going to town for other reasons 
may be willing to purchase school supplies, and the local health 
officer may be willing to come to the school compound to carry out 
work that would otherwise be done in his clinic. The school 
committee could compile an 'inventory' of resources of this type 
that may be available. 

Many schools also organise lunch programmes and employ 
mothers on a rota basis. The food may be contributed by the 
mothers themselves. Or it may be grown in the school garden or 
purchased, in which case the community contribution is just in 
cooking and serving. Such food programmes are likely to have 
several benefits. For example, good nutrition contributes to better 
learning, and if the food programmes arc well supervised, they may 
also improve mothers* nutrition practices. 

Where schools have wide catchment areas but arc unable to 
provide boarding fadlities, many communities organise accom- 
modation. For instance, the host villagers may agree to look after 
children from distant areas in return for help with domestic work 
and farming. Alternatively, the host village may lend land and the 
distant villages may build a hostel for their children to stay in. 
When this arrangement is followed, it is important for the com- 
munity to ensure that an adult supervises the hostel and that the 
children are not left entirely to fend for themselves. 

Finally, it is often possible to engage community members as 
ancillary or part-time teachers. Some communitie?, for example, 
have many retired tochers who are still active and keen to remain 
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involved. Others have skiUed craftsmen who enjoy working with 
young people and transmitting their skills. Often the local health 
officer can teach about hygiene and first aid, and in most com- 
munities the local priests are willing to teach religious knowledge. 
In some cases the school can provide a small honorarium in 
recognition of these services, but in others the individuals work 
without payment. Three potential problems should however be 
noted: 

(a) that the individuals may be very good at their craft and have 
excellent knowledge of their profession, but they may not be 
very g(HMi at teaching it; 

(b) that discipline problems can arise because pupils think that 
such personnel are not 'real* teachers and do not have 
authority to punish them; and 

(c) that because the ancillary teachers do not receive a proper 
salary they may feel less concerned about punctuality, 
homework assignments, etc.. 

Because of these factors, schools should not rely loo heavily on 
voluntary labour of this sort unless it is properly supervised. 

J. Materials 

As well as building materials, schools require books, furniture, 
cooking utensils, laboratory equipment, and so on. Locally 
produced materials can often be secured during fund-raising 
ceremonies and work days. It may be possible to secure donations 
of books and other equipment by writing to commercial companies 
and to organisations such as the Rotary Club and Lions Club. 

* Should Urban Communities Contribute toof * 

* * 

* Some people feel that it is unfair that rural communities should » 

» be expected to contribute labour and materials to their schools « 

* if urban communities are not. To make the system more fair, in * 

* 1983 the Lilongwe Urban District Council in Malawi imposed a * 

* levy of K$ per family in lieu of self -help contributions. Many J 

* governments also charge high rates on property in urban areas. ♦ 
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Chapter 9: 
Government Grants 



In many systems, voluntary agency schools arc entitled to apply for 
various government grants. These may be of several types: 

/. Hecutrent Grants 

(a) Salaries for Teachers: In some systems the government pays the 
salaries of all approved teachers in voluntary agency schools. In 
Lesotho and Papua New Guinea, for example, this arrangement 
was introduced at the time of the unification of the church and 
state education systems. 

If governments feel they can afford it, the arrangement has 
several advantages: 

1 . the grants can be linked to standard pay scales so that teachers 
with the same qualifications and experience are given the 
same salaries even though they work for different agencies, 

2. it can incorporate arrangements for pensions, 

3. it relieves the voluntary agencies of a very heavy burden, 

4. it can be used as an incentive to j^rsuade the voluntary 
agencies to agree to other controls, e.g. in curriculum, 
inspection, and the qualifications of teachers. 

However the arrangement is very costly, and many governments 
may feel that they cannot afford it. An alternative is to go half way 
— to pay on'v the salaries of headteachers, or of a set quota of staff 
per school. This system is used in some Harambee schools in 
Kenya, for example. 

In many systems, the salaries of government-paid teachers go 
directly into their bank accounts. Alternatively, the Ministry of 
Education might send a monthly cheque to each school, calculated 
to match the salary entitlements of specific individuals. These are 
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noi general grams which the school can subdivide as it sees fit. 
Usually, ihe monthly cheques are accompanied by forms which the 
teachers must sign to indicate that they have been paid. This 
prevents the money being put to other uses, and makes sure that the 
salaries of teachers who have left the schools are not taken by 
unauthorised individuals. 

(bi Salaries for Administrators: Some governments also provide 
grants to help pay the salaries of Church Education Secretaries. 
They do this in recognition that the Secretaries' work is «scntial 
for the smooth running of the system. In Papua New Guinea, each 
church is entitled to a grant equivalent to the salary of a base-level 
primary school teacher for every 100 teachers covered by its 
education secretaries. If an education secretary has only 99 
trachcrs, the church is not supposed to get the grant. If he has 199 
teachers, the church gets a grant equivalent to only one teacher's 
salary. If he has 200 teachers, the grant is equivalent to two 
salaries. When the church does not receive a grant, or when it 
wishes to give the secretary a higher salary, the extra money must 
come from its own funds. 

(c) Other Recurrent Grants: Many governments also provide 
recurrent grants to cover chalk, food, exercise books, maintenance 
and so on. Usually, this is calculated as a fixed amount of money 
muUiplied by the number of pupils. For example, the Botswana 
government gives grants of P80 per secondary school pupil, and the 
Zimbabwe government gives grants ranging from Z$8 for Grade ! 
pupils to Z$21 for Grade 7 pujinls. Governments using this system 
would be wise to make spot checks on the accuracy of reported 
enrolments. 

2» Grants for Capital Expenditure 

Although in many systems buildings and other capital works are 
the responsibility of communities, governments sometimes provide 
fixed, matching or full grants. The box on the next page indicates 
the fixed grants provided for voluntary agency schools by the 
Zimbabwe government. The grants are not expected to cover the 
full costs of the buildings, so the a^ncies must find the balance. 
Provision of these grants allows the government to require 
minimum standards of construction. 
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» BuUding Grants in Zim^bwe * 

• ♦ 

• Admmstmtion Block Z$9,000 I 

• Library $,3$0 • 

I Classroom 2,500 I 

• Geography Room 3,550 J 

• Laboratory & St *fre 10,150 • 

I Woodwork Room 9 Store , 5,650 I 

• Metalwork Room 9 Store 6,400 * 

• Housecnrft Room 9 Store 5,200 • 

J Agricultuml Building 5,400 I 

• Toilet Block 9 Tool Store 2,950 * 

I Dormitory 9 Toilet Block for 36 pupils 990 • 

I Kitchen, Dining Rm 9 Store for 144 pupib ........ 2,090 I 

• * 

• Source: Zimbabwe Ministry of Education 9 Culture # 

• • 



A matching graot means that the agency puts forward a sum, and 
the government 'matches' it, dollar for doUar. Hus is a good way 
to encourage communities to coUect money, for they feel both that 
the government cares about their efforts and that their fund raising 
exercises will be particularly productive. However, it is important 
for governments to know in advance how much they may become 
committed to — otherwise they may find that their commitment is 
too open-ended and that they are issuing a 'bUmk cl^ue'. 

Matching grants do not nece^arily operate in ^ual p'oportions. 
In one Lesotho projea, for example, local church^ have been 
required to provide only 25% of the cost of buildhigs. The project 
was substantially funded by foreign aid, but the govenmient 
wanted to secure some contributions from the churches so that 
more money would be generated and so that the voluntary agencies 
would be more appreciative of the outside input. Accordingly, 
classrooms were built with 75*% government money and 25% 
volumary agency money. One big problem which has arisen, 
however, is that little allowance was made for maintenance. This 
was supposed to be a voltmtary agency responsibility, but in 
practice was widely neglected. 
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Chapter 10: 
Opportunities for Outside Help 

Many projects have gained help from various outside 
organisations. Some organisations may help with funds, and 
others, the volunteer bodies, with teachers. This chapter is mainly 
written for communities and non-government organisations. It 
provides suggestions on bodies to which they might apply, and 
some addresses which can be followed up. 

/, ReUgious (^^nbations: 

Conmmnity leaders wishing to set up a school could find it useful 
to approach the churches in their areas. The churches might be 
able to help with funds and materials, both from the local 
neighbourhood and from overseas. They might also help with 
management. 

2. Business Organisations: 

In many countries, schools have received sponsorship from the 
Rotary Club, the Lions* Club, and the Round Table. Again, they 
might be able to obtain funds from overseas to supplement those 
available locally. The local addresses should be obtained from the 
telephone book for the capital city and other major towns. 

J. Locai Businesses and Industries: 

Community leaders often find it worthwhile to approach 
conrmerdal enterprises and industri^. The companies like to feel 
that they are contributing to local development, and are sometimes 
quite generous. Several communities in Kenya, for example, have 
secured grants from the Brooke Bond Tea company. In Zambia, 
some copper mining companies sponsor students, who may or may 
not be named. Elsewhere, companies sponsor sports and academic 
competitions, and present prizes. 
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* Support from Brooke Bond Tea * 

* !»Toimon of educntion for the children of its employees has long J 
: heen a priority of Kenya's Brooke Bond Tea company. In l984 ; 

* // had 17 schools. The company provides the land and . 

* constructs the buildings, and hands the schools to the I 
: government when they are completed. In 1985, Brooke Bond ♦ 

* bmlt eight teachers ' houses in the Kericho area, and new schools . 

* at CheUmoandKentmereestates.lt also provided funds to assist * 
: the relocation of the gowmment aided school in Kibwezt, and • 

* for girls' and hoys' hostels. 



I Source: Lillis & Ayot (im), p. U- 
1,^,*,. *************************** ******* 

4. Embassies: ^ . , 
Schools can often obtain small grants of cash, books, sports 
equipment, etc. from foreign embassies. Each one should be 
approached separately. The addresses can be found either m 
the telephone book or in government handbooks/directories. 
Remember that some diplomatic representatives may be accredited 
to your country even if they are resident in a neighbounng one. 
They can be approached too. 

5. Overseas Chanties: . . ^ 

Several overseas bodies are willing to assist with commumty 
development projects and have no religious affiliation. They may 
help with money, equipment or materials. 

Two very comprehensive directories of agencies in Europe and 
North America have l^n produced, and you may be able to find 
them in university or other large libraries, through local volumc^r 
organisations, or through bodies like the British Council or the 
United States Information Service. 

The directory of European donors has been produced by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). It is called Directory of Non-Government Organisations 
active in Development Co-operation in Member Countries, and 
was published in 1981 . If you cannot find the directory in your own 
country, you could write to: 
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OECD Information Service. 

2 rue Andr^- Pascal, 

F 75775 Paris, 

Ccdex 16» 

FRANCE. 

The list of American agencies has been compiled by the 
Technical Assistance Information Clearing House (TAICH). It has 
a special section on education, and a geographical sect<on through 
which users can check whether agencies spedHcaUy operate in 
their countries. It is called U.S. Nonprofit Organizations in 
Development Assistance Abroad. Again, if you cannot find the 
directory in your own country, you could write to: 

TAICH, 

200 Park Avenue South, 
New York, 
NY 10003, 
USA. 

Both the OECD and the TAICH would probably send you the 
directories without changing you any money. 

Thirdly, community leaders could search for international 
foundations which operate from their own or neighbouring 
countries. For example, the international headquarters of the 
Foundation for Education with Production is in Botswana (P.O. 
Box 20906, Gaborone), and it has branches in Zimbabwe and 
Zambia. 

To maximise their chances of getting money in all these cases, 
community leaders should first check on the type of assistance that 
ihc organisations usually provide (e.g. water pumps, textbooks, 
nutrition projects, etc.). They should then draw up individual 
proposals to match the organisations* interests. Having obtained 
the assistance, the community leadets should present periodic 
reports on how money has been speni and how the project is 
progressing. If community leaders do this, the donor will see that 
they are well organised and will be more likely to give further help 
in the future. 
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6. Foreign Volunteer Organisations 

These bodies provide teachers. Schools must provide housing, but 
the volunteers work for the same salaries as local staff. Volunteer 
teachers usually work with strong dedication, and are often 
enthusiastic about remote locations. The organisations' local 
officers normally visit schools to see if they arc viable before they 
commit themselves to projects. 

The United Nations has a volunteer organisation which also 
publishes information on other volunteer bodies. Us compre- 
hensive international directory on volunteer and development 
agencies can be obtained by writing to: 



The Executive Secretary, 

United Nations Volunteers (UNV), 

Palais des Nations, 

Ch-12U Geneva 10, 
SWITZERLAND. 



The addresses of some other prominent organisations are: 



Australia: 



Australian Volunteers Abroad (AVA) 
69 Grey Street, 
East Melbourne, 
Victoria 3002. 



Canada: 



cuso, 

135 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa, 

Ontario KIN 9K7. 



France: 



Coordinating Committee for International 
Voluntary Service, 
1 , rue Miollis, 
75015 P^ris. 



Japan: 



Fuji Volunteer Bureau, 
Oki Building, 
5-12-5 Shinyuku, 
Tokyo. 
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Netherlands: Stichting Nederlandse Vrywilligers, 

P.O. Box 20061, 
2500 EB The Hague. 

Sew Zealand: Volunteer Service Abroad (VSA), 

31 Pipitea Street. 
P.O. Box 12-246, 
WelUngton. 

United Kingdom: British Volunteer Programme (BVP), 

22 Coleman Fields, 
London Nl. 

(This body coordinates the work of the main 
UK volunteer organisations.) 

United States: Peace Corps Volunteers (PCV), 

806 Connecticut Ave, N.W., 
Washington DC 20525. 

International Voluntary Service (IVS), 
1424, 16lh Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. 20036. 

In some countries, governments insist that all foreign aid should 
be channelled through them. They do this in order to control and 
coordinate operations. Usually the prcKess severely slows projects, 
however, and causes considerable frustration for both donors and 
recipients. Governments would be wise to consider whether their 
efforts to control and coordinate arc worth the cost, and whether 
they are not in fact discouraging donors and communities from 
embarking on projects. 

Meanwhile, even when governments insist that overseas funding 
should be channelled through them, communities would be wise to 
make the first steps themselves. They can contact the outside 
agencies and set up the project, and when it is r^dy they can ask 
the government for approval. If the project is already well planned, 
governments are likely to grant approval quite readily. 
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Chapter 11: 
Government Controls 

The cxpwrience of several countries suggests that governments 
would be unwise lo allow commumties to establish schools 
wherever and whenever they wish. The Kenyan experience of 
Harambce, for instance, indicates that unless self-help schemes are 
carefully regulated they can be a two-edged sword. Uncontrolled 
opening of schools can lead to institutions that are unstable and 
qualitatively poor, and can increase inequalities between social 
groups and between regions. 

/. Controls over the Establishmettt of Schools 
Most governments already insist that all schools, including private 
ones, must be registered before they can operate. When agencies 
first apply for registration, the governments are in a good position 
to insist on various qualitative safeguards. The following checklist 
of questions might be asked at the time of registration: 

faf Justification 

* Why does the community want a school? Is its aspiration 
justified, or is it likely to lead to disillusion? Is there evidence 
of a strong and continuing ne^d for the school? 

* Is the proposed school within the catchment area of an existing 
school? What effect will the new school have on the enrolment 
of its neighbours? 
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• If the school is a religious one» will its opening make it 
uneconomic to establish a government school in the village and 
thus force children to attend it even if they are not members of 
that religion? Are there adequate safeguards to protect the 
rights of pupils who are not members of the religion? 

Is the community united in its desire for a school, or are there 
signs of serious social splits? 

(b) Management 

* Does the sponsoring agency have evidence of adequate finance 
for both the capital works and the recurrent expenditure? Do 
the sponsors have realistic and detailed proposals on ways to 
secure future finance? 

♦ Is there evidence of long term commitment to the school? Is 
the community aware of the extent to which a school can be a 
heavy burden? 

♦ Does the school have a proper Board of Governors which 
looks likely to be effective? 

(c) Quality of Inputs 

* Does the school have enough land? If it intends to commence 
in temporary premises, are these satisfactory? When will the 
school move to a permanent site, and where will it be? 

♦ Who will be the teachers in the new school? Are they 
qualified? Are they sufficiently committed to the school tr be 
prepared to stay a reasonable length of time? 

♦ What curriculum does the school intend to follow? 

(d) Implications for Government 

♦ Is it the long term objective of the commumty for their school 
to be taken over by the government? What will happen if they 
are unsuccessful in this? 

* What impaa will the school have on regional imbalances? 

* Will the government have to give grants to the school which 
are needed more urgently in other projects? 

* Do economic projections indicate a need for more graduates 
of the type that the school will produce? Or will the school 
merely contribute to unemployment and social friction? 
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Many situations are politically sensitive, but most Ministry of 
Education planning officers would like to have satisfactory answers 
to each of these questions before giving approval for a school to 
open. Churches and other sponsoring agencies should ask them- 
selves the same questions. 

2, Controls over tjcisting Schoois 

Governments can also exercise various controls when schools arc 
already operating. They may be direct or indirect: 

(a) Direct Controls 

i) regulauons on the size of classrooms, the pupihteacher 
ratio, the number of toilets, etc. 

ii) inspection of teachers' and pupils* work 

(b) Indirect Influence 

i) grants with *strings\ e.g. for buildings which meet standard 
specifications 

ii) gifts of panicular required facilities (e.g. laboratories) 

iii) control of examinations, which will therefore influence the 
curriculum 

iv) promise of takeover if the facilities and the examination 
results are good 

V) in-service and pre-service teacher training 
vi) training sessions for Boards of Governors. 

3, The Need for information 

At present, many Ministries of Education know rather little about 
self-help aaivities in their countries. Much more careful analysis 
could be undertaken, so that the authorities can gain a clearer 
picture of developments and appropriate future strategies. At the 
same time, many governments provide only a poor service to 
communities who would like information and guidance for their 
schools. It is often hard for villagers to know what grants arc 
available, what textbooks could be used, what legal rights they have 
over teachers who behave in unprofessional ways, and so on. 

In many countries, there is a need for a separate unit in the 
Ministry to take charge of these matters. Specifically, the units 
could be responsible for: 
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fa) CoUection of Daia for the Government 

* the number of self-help schools already existing^ 

* the geographical distribution of the schools, 

* the agencies responsible for the schools, 

the number of schools that communities would like to open, 

* the enrolments in the schools, by grade and sex, 

* the number of teachers, by age, sex and qualification, 

* the nature of the schools' buildings and facilities, 
« the curricula of the schools, 

« the quality of educational achievement in the schools, 

* the level of fees, 

* the nature and strength of the schools' finances, 

« the nature and quality of the schools* managing committees, 

* the destinations of the schools' graduates, 

* the ways in which self-help operations could be improved, 

* and so on. 

(b) Dissemination of Information to Communities 

* the regulations with which schools should comply, 

* the grants that are available, 

* the other agencies from which communities might secure 
funds, 

* the conditions under which schools can get taken over by 
government, 

« the types of buildings that are durable and easy to maintain, 

* the places in which schools can buy building-block machines, 
etc., 

* the bests way to keep accounts and to get them audited, 

* the rights of teachers in self-help schools, 

* the rights of schools who want to dismiss teachers for bad 
behaviour, 

* the most suitable textbooks to purchase, 

* the criteria on which school inspectors will judge them, 
« the best ways tu deal with indiscipline of students, 

* and so on. 

Dissemination could be through posters, radio discussion, leaflets 
to be taken round schools by inspectors and others, and by word of 
mouth. 
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In small countries, or ones without large Harambee-type 
systems, it would still be useful to have an officer pan responsible 
for helping PTAs in both government and non-government 
schools. Often, this could be made pan of the duties of the District 
Education Officer. 

4, A Cautionary Note 

Although this chapter focusses on controls, it is also imponant 
to stress that government intervention should be constructive. 
Bureaucracies can easily become complicated and obstructive. 
CcAtrols should not be so tight that they inhibit community spirit, 
if they are too tight, both communities and governments will be 
frustrated. 
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Chapter 12: 
Agency and Community Controls 
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The previous chapter concentrated on government controls. But 
controls by churches or other agencies, and by viUage-level 
communities, may be just as important. 

Most large agencies employ Church Education Secretaries or 
similar officers. Their role is to supervise the develcH^ment of their 
school systems, and to liaise with governments and other bodies. It 
is helpful if the Secretaries have teaclung experience themselves. 
They need to be energetic people, prepared to travel and to be 
sympathetic to the viewpoints of others. 

It was pointed out in Chapter II that the government can 
exerdse two sons of control: over the initial establishment of 
schools and over existing schools. The same applies to non- 
government personnel. 

/. Controls over the Establishment of Schools 
Agencies and communities should ask themselves exactly the same 
questions as governments, listed in the last chapter (pages 70-71). 
They must be quite clear why they want a new school* whether it is 
justified, and how it will be financed. 

Sometimes neighbouring commiuuties or churches want separate 
schools, even when they would thr^ten existing ones. The 
communities running the existing schools may not be able to 
prevent new schools being started, but they can do two things: 

♦ Ask themselves why the neighbouring communities are 
dissatisfied, whether it is their fault, and whether they can do 
anything about it. Sometime a harmonious settlement can be 
found to keep all communities supporting an existing school. 

♦ Discuss the matter with government officers who are required 
to give approval to new schools. 
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* Divisive Rivalries in Kenya ♦ 

* In the late 1960s, the people of Kamsakiin Nyanza Province felt \ 

* that their children were walking too far to school each day, and ♦ 

* decided to build a school of their own. The Roman Catholics ♦ 

* felt that it could also be used to teach catechism and to hold * 
I churc,h meetings on Sundays. But the Salvation Army members • 
I would not agree. The result was that two schools were buiU, » 

* neither with enough children to fill it or to warrant the ♦ 

* government paying the teachers and supplying the equipment. » 
! Sometimes, self-help can lead to divisions and waste. » 

; ♦ 

* Source: Bray, Dondo & Moemeka (2 976), pp. 232-3. ♦ 
♦»»*»•»»*♦♦*•••*•♦♦♦»*»•♦•••♦***♦••••*•* 

2. Controls over Existing Schools 

fa) Appointment of the Board of Governors 

A lot of agency and communiiy control is exercised through their 

schools* Boards of Governors. The first two objectives, therefore. 

arc to make sure that each Board has a good constitution, and 

then to appoint members who will work hard and who know what 

they are doing. Once members are appointed, they can only be 

terminated before the end of their period of office if they are failing 

to observe the constitution. 

(b) Appointment of Teachers 

In some systems teachers are appointed by individual Boards of 
Governors. In other systems the government posts teachers to the 
schools, but usually the schools can have some say in the matter. 

When village communities make decisions on teachers, they 
should be aware that place of birth is not everything. Although 
their strong community links may give local people advantages, 
other candidates may also be good. Communities should think 
about the professional skills of teachers as well as where they come 
from. Their skills can partly be determined by their qualifications, 
but the best indicator is the way they are regarded by their existing 
and previous schools, if community representatives are unable 
actually to visit those schools, they can at least ask for references 
and testimonials. They can also interview the applicants. If there 
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are local applicants, they should also be interviewed. Even when 
the inier\icwers feel that they know the local candidates, it is much 
easier to compare people who have been interviewed at the same 
lime. 

Similar comments apply in Church schools to the religion of 
teachers. For example, the Methodist church may choose only to 
employ Methodists in its schools. However, there may be times 
when good candidates are not available, and when a flexible policy 
is required. 

(c) Resources for the School 

The financial and other r^ources available to a school clearly have 
a major impact on the quality of its facilities and its output. This 
means that fund-raising ventures discussed in Chapters 7 and 8 are 
very important. Agencies can provide incentives and exercise 
additional control through a system of grants. 

It is also essential for money to be managed well — for it to be 
guarded carefully and spent wisely. Church Eduoition Secretaries 
can play a suj^rvisory and advisory role here too. 

(d) Selection of Pupils 

Obviously, community schools are set up to serve their own 
communities. But school authorities should guard their standards 
of admission, panicularly at secondary level. For this they need 
clear, written criteria. The quality of a school's achievement 
depends partly on the quality of the pupils selected in the first 
place. 

The main official criteria for admission to secondary schools are 
usually: 

(a) the normal residence of the applicant and her/his family — 
whether they live in the area served by the school, 

(b) the applicants' scores in the primary leaving examination, 
and 

(c) in the case of church schools, the religion of the applicants. 

Communities may decide that they wish to give extra considera- 
tion to children of Board members and teachers, and to children of 
parents who have made large donations to the school. These can be 
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good policies, because they reward people who have supported the 
school. But comtnunities should be aware that the policies may lead 
to admission of academically weak children, which will affect the 
quality of their school. 



* 



An Assisting Agency's Experience • 



* 



♦ The Aga Khan Foundation provides considerable help to hntaili J 
communities in Pakistan. To secure greater effort from the • 
communities and at the same time maximise its own control, it * 



♦ makes sure that: * 
# 



/. villagers are informed that the programme is competitive, 
that funds are limited, and that their chances of assistance 

* are based on the accuracy and realism of their • 
applications, * 

2. formal evaltmtion criteria for applications are used, and * 

3. final evaluations and decisims are made by a committee ♦ 

J based in Karachi. J 

• * 

» Source: Heneveld & Karim (1984), p. 3. ♦ 

♦ • 
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Part V: 
Concluding Observations 

Although community management and financing of education are 
not new, few authorities in recent y^s have given them much 
attention. The combination of economic depression and increased 
demand for education has made the topic even more important 
than it has been in the past. 

This resource book has highlighted some of the issues and 
strategies which deserve attention from governments, from 
voluntary agencies, and from community leaders. Because it covers 
a wide range of countries and contexts, some of its specific points 
apply more strongly to some settings than to others. Yci the general 
principles are universally applicable. 

Page 10 has already suggested some ways in which the book can 
be used, and the reader is referred back to it. In conclusion, it is 
stressed that promotion of community management and financing 
is less a science than an art. Above all, it depends on the 
personalities of the participants, and on their relationships with 
each other. 

The final observations, are as follows: 

Governments, Churches and other Voluntary Bodies are advised 
to: 

♦ Publicise the virtues of increased self-help, 

♦ Provide supporting services for self-help projects, 

♦ Monitor the range and activities of projects, 

* Observe the gaps and weaknesses, and analyse the reasons for 
them, 

* Exercise supervision and control where necessary, especially to 
maintain quality and protect individuals against exploitation, 
but 

* Avoid stifling local initiatives. 
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♦ Be flexiUe, 

♦ Be prepared to delegate decisions to officers who have an 
intimate understanding of local projects, and 

♦ Liaise frequently and sensitively with other bodies and with 
self-help groups. 

Community Leaders are advised to: 

♦ Analyse their needs and resources very carefully — ask 
themselves whether they really do want a school, or whether 
they really do want expansion, a ad whether it can be properly 
supported. 

♦ Appoint an active School Committee, which has a particularly 
committed Chairman, 

» Liaise carefully with governments, 

♦ Liaise carefully with churches, other non-government organi- 
sations, and donors, 

♦ Liaise carefully with neighbouring schools, 

♦ Keep careful accounts, and have them audited, 

♦ Pay constant attention to quality as well as quantity. 
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The combination of economic depression and poputotitH) growth has placed 
increasing strain on education systems in less deveic^}ed countries. This \m 
f<»ced govemn^its to search fc^ new ways to finance education systsns, and 
max^ have developed Iceen int«est in medianisms of community financing. 

This resource book highlights strategies im conmiunity managen^ and 
finandng. It is %vritt^ in a style which is easy to foltow, and it contains many 
exampi^ and illustrations. As well as commmiting on succmful practices, it 
discusses problems to be mided. 

The book is mainly intemted foi four groups of pec^le: naticml government 
policy-maic»s; district-level govemnt»it officers; leaders in churches and other 
non-govemnKnt c»ganisati(His who wish to e^lish or &ipasMi sdioois with 
govemnffint ^poit; and community leaders with similar objectives ai the local 
level. 
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